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On Earning A Million Dollars 


HI \ | was 1n colle f William Jen: I ~ Bryan id 


dressed a convocation. I don’t remember what he 
said in his talk although | was much impressed by the 
beautiful way he said it He held all of us spellbound 
At the conclusion he said that questions might be asked 
and | do recall one of them and his answet Phe questior 
was— Do vou think 4a man can real earn a millior 


dollars in a lifetime 


His answer was about like thi 

“Ves. In terms of real contribution to the ood of the 
world I'm sure that there have been ma who earned 
million dollars. The contribution of Thomas Jefferson t 
the developme nt of this Nation might cause us to list hi 
is having earned a million dollars 

“Kew would fail to t Abraham Li contril 
tions to the advance of ce ocrae t! 1 milli 
dollars. But it has been n bservation that the men whe 
earn a million dollars are Isy earnir it that the 
haven't time to collect it 1} e who collect a million 1 
their lifetime are so busy « ecting it that thev seldon 


have time to earn it 


! didn’t then and I d rf ow subseribe t that 
trine completely but | ore ) ize full well that 1 it 
more than a grain of trutl Those who place first in their 
concern the well-bei of mankind we to itten ta te 
reward. Their good work e take for granted 

Several months ago Mrs. M re é | wi 
self was one of those pers with a concer for people 
that caused her to devote her time and enet to advances 
human welfare, asked me to save the night of October 20 
to recognize the service I in that | ynsider has 
earned a million dollars i iy for which I doubt if he'll 
ollect a cent. 

1 wish that tonight 1 d present hi the mill 
dollars he has earned by | faithful. modest. far-sichted 
leadership of the National Citizens Con sion tor the 
Public Schools and all that it has done fi ind will meat 
to public education of this country His devotion. his sac 
rifice of time and ener I wisdom listir the 
interest and concern of tet itl Inds of tizens about 
IMprovins education in their mmunity have been at 
Inspiration to eitizens and ed tors throughout the | 

lt was my privile et eet Roy Larsen in the eat 
days of the Citizens Com1 S101 Our paths have crossed 
frequently and with each « SS] Vv respect. mv adn 
tion. and my ippreciatior I ‘ r what he does and 

I count it a special pri r ivht to be ne ho « 
let Roy Larsen know that ‘ ilize that e he 
ot collect the million he ned. he ha lected the 
wholehearted thanks of 3 | iddit he has the 
full eratitude of all of us here that f e havir the 
hance to know him and to work with hi 

This statement by S. VIL Bre ( 0 } 

made in conterri il ( t tizen seT 
to public education to Mr. Roy (hairr he Nationa 
(itizens Commission for the P Sc hoe on October 20 in Ne 
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Teachers from India participating in the International Teacher Education Program are 


welcomed by Office officials. 
sioner, Office of Education; M. S. 
S. Jagdish Ichhpunani, 8S. Thiruvenkatachari. Mulkh Oberoi, 


Left to right: Oliver J. 


Caldwell, 
Sundaram, Cultural Counselor, Embassy of India; 


fsoke 


{ssistant Commis 


Sarkar. teachers; 


and Raymond C. Gibson, Director. Educational Missions, Point IV, Office of Education. 


Educational Partners—India and America 


D. K. Hingorani, Educational Attaché, Embassy of India, Washington, D. C. 


e of education in forging a 


ndship between India and 


HI 
lastil 


(merica eds to be better known. The 
{ ( { s spite of their differing 
backeroun have quite a few common fea 


lems in the field of education. 
Kor insta S in America. 


: education in 
India is, under the cor 


stitution, a local and 
State { The Ministry of Education 
f the Indi Union Government has neithe 
xecultl idministrative powers ove! 
educatio1 tivities in the States. It is 
essentially idvisory body with functions 
more or Ie inalogous to those of the U.S. 
Office of Education. But the Ministry of 
’ducatio1 hardly ten years old: its 
organizati ind functions are still growing. 
The orga [ ind activities of the U. S. 


Office of Educ 
model to! ine 
Ministry 


tions. This is an important 


ation serve as an excellent 
tuture development f the 
Education and its many func- 
field ot CO- 
operation between India and America, par- 
ticularly in view of their somewhat similar 


educational problems. 


Literacy Workshops 


Both cor 


ages of teachers and classrooms against 


ntries suffer from serious short- 
steeply rising rates of school-age children. 


There are. however. a few fundamental dif- 


ferences. For instance. India has a very 


heavy handicap of a long legacy of appall 


ing illiteracy, about SO percent at present. 


And she lacks educational equipment of 
every kind. She also suffers from a serious 
technical re 


shortage of financial and 


sources. Even so. she is struggling hard to 
achieve the goal of universal literacy in the 
foreseeable future. One of the crying needs 
of her literacy campaigns is literature for 
neoliterates. America, on the other hand. 
is placed. in all these respects, in a most 
fortunate position in which she can lend a 
helping hand to less developed countries, 
As a token of America’s interest 
in India’s problems of educational expan 


like India. 


sion. the Ford Foundation cooperated with 
the Ministry of Education in the Govern- 
India to hold in 1953-54 fom 


literacy workshops for training of promis- 


ment ol 


ing writers t produce reading material 


specially suitable for neoliterates. 


Education Commissions 


The problem of educational expansion in 
India is, however, complicated by the urgent 
need to improve the quality of existing edu- 
cational facilities at all levels. For over a 
century the present educational system in 
India has continued in a rigid mold set by 


the British for certain specific purposes. 


The svstem has long since outlived those 


limited objectives kven before independ 
ence. and much more so after it. the need to 
reorganize Indian education on broader and 
ounder lines became apparent and press- 


neg \s 


appointed two 


result the Government of India 
commissions L niversity 
K-ducation Commission and Secondary Edu 


cation (.ommussion to make a thorough 


study of the existing system of education 
at these two levels and make suitable re 
mendation for its reorganization Di 
tinguished American educationists were 
invited to join these commissions as 


Vorgan. First Chain 
Authority. on the 


(CLcommiussior and 


Arthur | 


I nnessee Valley 


members 
man 
Iducation 
Kenneth Rash Williams, Associate Director 
Board. At 


Educ ition Com 


University 
Regional Education 
lanta, on the 

Both 


contributions to their respective fields of 


Southern 
Secondary 
mission members made valuable 
inquiry. 

Education Commission 
December 1948. submitted 


their report in August 1949, In it they laid 


The University 


appointed in 


stress on establishment of rural universities 
and on improving and increasing facilities 
for agricultural, engineering, and techno- 
logical studies at college level on the lines 


of the amazing achievements of American 





\1 


in ple mentation 


\ ’ 


inother 
Iween th 
Student Exchange 


Both University 


(.ommi 


nye 
l die 


CCOnMOTMIN 


poe rile nee 
instituted in 


= holarships 


abro 
l nited 
studies 
ol inadequacy ‘ 
ing in such subjects in India 
1945 the 
sponsored scholars arrived i 
That was the beginning of a 

of Indian scholars to this cour 
which has steadily increased si: 


ence 


34 


tested prin iple 


it ore. 


cen 


Until independen e 


he ( el ent of hi 
: r | 
| i 
{ d | 
il sty ( 
ad tl ( 
t | nity 
tj | 
\) 
tf ( ( I 
I rt of the Inst tul 
ibout | Olnd i 
litte nt part I 
nu : 318 6 ( 
tute the third largest 
dents on American ¢ 
(anadial ind 
\ ih] ect] of the 
j a Visit thi 
ous exchane programs 
thy Department ot State 
aqatior ind universitie 
rot lance in the fiscal 
ire : ited the United 
eriod der different 
} ha e Programs sponsored 
| (} rations Admir istration 
| s. ( ment 148 students, 13 
F irers and research scholars 
if ( tf ad specialist \ lal 


lanth pic agencies, like the 
l‘oundation, the Ford kounda 


Ha loundation, the Rotary 
da f Rotary International, the 
Home Economics Association, the 
er-( l‘oundation, and of American 
rsities and indu tries, also sponsor cul- 


itional exchange programs. 


i { interesting programs is the 


nal | Farm Youth Exchange. spgn 


the 4—H Club, under which so far 
Indian farmers have had the 

e opportunity of learning and appre 
(American way of life by living 

the £ ssroots level with average 


in farm families. 


lhe interesting thing to note, however, is 
that the bulk of Indian students come to this 
country for studies entirely on their own, 
at considerable financial sacrifice. This is 


a tribute to the high standards of American 





educational institutt : d als thie 


enerous hospitality in extendi ll pos- 
sible facilities, includi: partial hi 
issistance, to some of the desert if 
students. The Gove ent of | 4, als 
in spite of an acute d r-eX short 
ize, allows Indian students to e treely t 
this country tor stu ind tra I n tu 
faith that th ( 
ved ill be co he 
luable SK nat t 
yn their return, bi n the de 
velopment of Indian dustry and educatio1 


This is in fact true of all Indian nationals 


ho visit this count the yr or 
some exchange prog! l[heir visits also 
promote mutual un d go 
will. In this way, American education is 
making a valuable contribution to the future 
progress of India the s time 
strenethening the basis of friendship bi 
tween the two countries 
Community Projects 

The most important enterprise of ta 
reaching sienificance t hich India and 
America have pledged partnership is that 
of Community Projects Qn October 2 
1952. India launched 55 Community De- 
velopment Projects to cover 18.464 villages 


vith a population of 15.2 million and an 


area of 26,000 square miles. The objectives 


of these projects are to increase agricultural 
. F : on » J lth | ] 

production, improve fe uth, and aavanct 
education simultaneously in rural areas. 
Educational progress 1s an inte rral part ol 


the projects. They have been undertaken 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Govern 


ment, which under the Indo-U. S. Technical 


( ooperation Avreement has been extending 


valuable assistance in the form of goods. 


technical equipment, and personnel. The 


cost of the projects is estimated at $10] 


million, the major portion of which will be 
borne by the Government of India In 
November 1952 a further agreement was 
signed between the Governments of India 
and the United States extending the pro}- 
ects to 55 more development blocs covering 
about 4 million people at an additional cost 
of $16.3 million. 

The Ford Foundation has also been ren- 
dering very valuable assistance in the train- 
ing of personnel and the evaluation of 
progress achieved by various projects. The 
Foundation has provided funds up to $4.9 
million for such purposes. The program 
so far has reached 43,350 villages with a 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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The Case FOR and AGAINST the Carnegie Unit 


by Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter Gaumnitz, Specialists in Secondary Education, Office of Education 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


vies 
' 
i i t. it was tl 
{ t that ee 
nei \W Ser 
, 
1 tk iy 


rh chool as 


to colle 


} ( egie l nit strengthened 


rthered its ¢ 

ts position in the Amer 

put 1 inv reasons why the Cai 
{ I so helpful to second 
fundamental concept 

here { that the amount of 
studying a sub 
- criterion of the measuré 
rk has erected a sort of 

st the appraisal of high 


terms of competence and 


I} 1 7 people are asking to- 
u high-school pupils 


By itself the 


studies 


Cal not answer this question 

ecaus different sort of ques- 

t How much time have they 
cle ted studies 

ry f difference emphasizes the 

major Iss t the heart of this discussion 
the ¢ e Unit. 

iy the irpose of easy reference, the 

authors present a brief outline of the 


Case For d Against the Carnegie Unit: 


FOR 
A. The ¢ negie Unit created order out 
of the « s in the college-entrance pro 
cedures sting before the adoption of 


the Unit 
| It eli 


pre vaili 


nated the need for many of the 
unsatisfactory college-admis- 
sion practices, such as the giving of per- 
sonal examinations or subjective inter- 
VIEWS as asis for entrance, the custom 


of admitt on condition a large number 


es dete | ] } ( i il 
ck of agt t among colleg 
is | items In admissions policy 
» ca é r Cl ill wecepted by i 
s a standard basis for admissi 
ica lal 
B. The Carnegie Unit strenethened the 


tegral part of the edu 


|. It caused the elimination of higl 


school departments fron college pro 
grams 

2. It established the concept that grad 
uation Tre i 4-year hi h school Col 
stitutes required basis for coll 
entrane 


. It simplified the preparation ol col 


lege-bound pupils in the high school 


lL. It brought about ereater uniformity 


bet we en time ¢ le ments in hi rh-se hool sub 


jects and among high-school programs 


The Case For and Against the Carnegie 
Unit is reprinted from “The Carnegie 
Unit: Its Origin, Status, and Trends” 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 
7). The bulletin brings together sig- 
nificant facts and describes the devel- 
opment of the Carnegie Unit, a device 
for measuring high school work in 
terms of credits based on time spent in 
the classroom. 

The authors answer such questions as 
W hat is the Carnegie Unit? Why did it 
¥ 


originate? Who sponsored it? How 


did it develop? Is it a help or a hin- 
drance to good education? They also 
review proposals for change and report 
on cooperative research under way. 
Their study should help educators to 
take a critical look at the Carnegie Unit. 

Copies of Bulletin 1954, No. 7, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter A. 
Gaumnitz may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 


ect Oo! ( its Was Know! 


ucation 
cle ds of the Nation, especially in 


n h-school raduatior colleat 


lt was adaptable to the mass ed 


trance requirements, and computation 


ime spent on a subject could be easily 


easured very pupa ould pend the 
necessal time; not every one might 
aster the subject o1 pass examinations 
Y lt re ilarized scheduls thi kis . thus 
making it simple both in the arrange- 


nent of teaching schedules. in the sched 


ull ol pupils and use of classrooms 
LO Thi 


Casily applied by reg 


tandards it ¢ stabl shed ( ould by 
ional accreditin 
associations and by State departments of 


education in thei respective areas 


ll. As 
to the 


onditions changed it lent itself 


idea that the name of a subject 


might remain constant, but that the con 
tent could be changed and the way it was 
deve loy 


ved for teaching might be flexible 


AGAINST 


\. The Carne oie Unit. imposed on the 


high schools by the colleges as the result 
of a Carnegie grant to the colleges for 
pensionin their faculty members, has 


been primarily « ollege-centered 


B. Originally devised to measure college 
entrance requirements, the Carnegie Unit 
remains to give unnecessary emphasis to 
college-preparatory programs for all 
high-school pupils despite the fact that 
the majority of them do not go to college 


Continued on p. 46) 








Education for Rural America—Conference Report 


by Frank Thomas,’ Special Assistant to the Commissioner of Education 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


HI 
ponsor ol the Nati il { 


Rural Education held in Washington. D. ( 


Octobe | () Phe the e ot the conterenc 
was Education for Rural America \ For 
ward Look. The specific purposes of the 


eview the decade 
944 White House 


contlerence were to 1) 


of progress since the 

Conference on Rural Education 2) stud 
persistent and newly emergin problems 
now affecting rural livin ind (3) explore 
broad questions of pot for the future 
Kimphasis was placed on the distinctive 


educational needs of rural peo today and 


the task that lies ahead in supplying these 
needs, 

In addition to the General Sessions whicel 
included an ddress by Dr. Samuel M 
Brownell. United States Commissioner of 
Education, the program of the conference 


1 fifteen d sions each of 


was arranged i! 


which had for its chief responsibility the 
discussion ol one ol the OT SSeS 
Phe se mayor Issues wert | Phe Needed 


educational Program—Scope and Quality 
(2) the School as a Community In 
(3) ] ial Trends Related to 
Rural Education: ol District Re 
Teachers and Other Per 


tural Pe opt 


stitution 


conomic and Sor 


(4) Sch 


organization: (9) 
sonnel for Schools Servi 
(6) Financine the Educatio f Rura 
People: ve Physical Facilities fo 
Rural People and Their C 
I;quipment 
Develop 
(9) The 


School \dmiunistration: 


Disadvantag 


r School 
Serving ymmu 
nities (Buildings. Grounds 
Transportation, ete.); (8) The 
ment of the Intermediate Unit 
County Unit of 
(10) Kdueation for the 


Minority Groups in Rural Areas: (11) the 


ed and 


nizations and 
(12) Im 


Small 


Educational Programs of Or: 
Agencies Serving Rural People: 
Administration of 


provement and 


Elementary and Secondary Schools: (13) 
the Rural Environments Distinctive Impact 
on Children and Youth: (14) Rural Edu 
cation and the World Scene: and (15) Op 
portunities for Rural Youth at the College 


Level. 


Conference Official, representing the Office 


Education 


36 





Frank Thomas 


I conierence represented the unusual 
lal avs It was one of the few con- 
erence that attracted nationwide atten- 
tion from people of all walks of life. Labor 


is there in the person of Victor Reuther, 
\ssistant 
dustrial 


to the President, Congress of In- 
Organizations. Agriculture was 
there in the person of the Honorable Ezra 
aft Benson \ericulture. In- 
is represented by Walter D. Fuller, 
Chairman of the Board of Curtis Publish- 

Co. Mrs Roosevelt and Dr. 
Williams 
champion. the 
h the 1944 White House Conference. 


Nepresentatives of more than fifty cooperat- 


Secretary ol 


dustry 


] leanot 


(Charl were there as the first to 


cause of rural education 


throu 
not to mention 


State and 


r national organizations 


lany groups representing for- 


countries——were in attendance. 


All of the 


of educators the 


together with hundreds 
Nation 


a conference of unusual quality. 


ibove. 


over. served to 


produce 


The educator came to understand more 


clearly and forcefully than ever before his 
responsibility for leadership and service to 


the rural S< hools. He. too. was impressed 


with the foreefulness with which labor. 


business. and agricultural leaders ap- 


proached the problems of rural education. 
lhe conference was made the richer by their 
expressions and by blending the ideas of the 
professional educator with those of lay 


| eople. The exchange of these ideas. plans, 


pra tical experiences, and functioning pl 
rams served to build a well-rounded pre 


All tended to 


serve the cause of rural education—a cause 


gram for the participants. 
made more vivid by the expressions of real 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Conference participants explored the area 
of their interest and the one in which they 
A reali- 


zation developed that rural education needs 


thought action was most needed 


are met only as those of the rural family 
are met and that it is therefore important 
to increase the rural family’s perception of 
what its problems are, of the usefulness of 
an improved education program, and of the 
meaning of life in a rural community. 
Greater effort needs to be made to over 
come differences in thinking between peo- 
ple of open rural areas and small villages 
and towns as far as educational objectives 
are concerned. The layman and the edu 
cator need to work together to help the 
rural parent realize the potentialities of a 
good education program for his children. 


conscious 


These leaders need to be more 
that the success of all rural education pro- 
grams will be in direct ratio to the partici- 


Educ a- 


ever conscious of the 


pation of rural people themselves. 
tors need also to be 
fact that these rural people must always 
have the privilege of helping decide what 
is to happen to the educational program ot 
their children. To that end educators will 
have to work with people at the community 
level so that they may share in finding the 
resources needed to reac h these coals. 
School district 


have been the major accomplishment of the 


reorganization seems to 
past 10 years in the field of rural education. 
Considerable encouragement was given to 
a continuation of the merging of the many 
small districts into more nearly adequate 
administrative 


and _ satisfactory enlarged 


units. To accomplish this, the thinking 
among all the people must necessarily be 
toward the same educational objectives 

objectives better understood following con- 
ferences of this kind, in which major prob- 
lems in rural education are thoroughly 


discussed and studied. 
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reo} n sparsely settled areas 

ve te creater load financially % 

i a inctloning school 
a i i ch nos ol areas | I 
dens liatec As a result. thev are 
I ( hich has re 
ent ita rapid rat The confer 
t than forty thousand 

scl e bee eliminated in 
the pas rs. and those who know the 
t resent trend in that direction 

kK U r xt decade with assurance 
that the tre s definitely established and 


Wh hange in the past 10 years 
has | ( endous reduction in the 
ber schools. the next 10 years 

f itors coming to understand 


rcefully than ever before 


the } ind responsibility of the in 
é ( t for servicing the small 
stricts (he Intermediate Unit.” to 
rf ) Howard Dawson. Executive 

s e Department of Rural Edu 
ELA s the least understood 

cepl he field of school administration 

6 ~ stricts are for the most part 


arge enough alone to do the 


ret f them, they obviously are 

ne ft ed services from some large1 

t and tl ire goirg to have to work co 
perative th their neighboring com- 
init ts The available’ instru 
talit eeting the needs arising 
fro this situatior = the Intermediate 





| nit lt serves a thre ntermediar\ hetwee! 


t of education and th 


the State depa tmet 


fuasi corporate units having 


] 


sponsibility Por maintaining 


Througl leadership and service the inter 


mediate ur 


control and responsibility. It assists local 


districts and the education depat 


state 


finding and meeting the educational 


ment in 


if children and communities by pet 


needs ( 


forming functions which can best be admin 


istered — by al ntermediate 


type 0 
organization. 

While the conference revealed that a great 
deal of progress has been made in the past 
decade, it also revealed that there are gaps 


in the present program of rural education 


and that much is left to be done to brides 


aps Not all the 


standing 


those answers to long 
problems of rural education could 
possibly be found in the space of one brief 
conference. but it brought an awareness to 
the American people of the issues and prob 
lems that must be faced in rural education 


Che conference will result in a realistic start 
on plans lor an expanded program ol edu 
cation plans that each member of the con 
ference should translate into action with a 
common goal in mind of a more effective 
education program for rural citizens. 

The people in rural areas are important 
to America lo quote one phase of the ad 


dress of Commissioner Brownell. “It is the 


rural areas which provide our Nation witha 


continuous supply of manpower both rural 





Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Executive Secretary, Department of Rural Education, NEA; Mrs. Lucille Klinge, Pres- 


ident of the Department of Rural Education, NEA; Mrs. 


Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, 


Executive Chairman, First White House Conference on Rural Education held in October 1944 


Vo Line \ 


umber ; 


immediate re- 


schools. 


t promotes and strenethens local 


is must theretore 


and urba lhe rural ai 


i major national source ol 


be re yonized as 


nel streneth. For national well 


heing this personnel requires the education 


essent » sound citizenship and competent 
perto ince in the many walks of lift apn 
only hose with good training 

Those who attended the onterence tet 
with the knowledge that while much had 


omplished in the past decade, many 
ortant problen are vet uns 
Only through continuation of 


itilization of workable plans will great 


mad 





Rural Education Publications 


Reorganized 


1953, No. 4. 


Change in 


Bulletin 


Educational 
School Districts, 


20 

Selected Characteristics of Reorgan 
ized School Districts, Bulletin 1953, 
No. 3. 20% 

Modern Ways in One and ‘Two 
Teacher Schools, Bulletin L951, No. 
%&. 20 

Schools Count in Country Life, Bull 


tin 1947, No. 8 20 


The One 


tury Status, 


It. Mideen 
1950. 20h 


Feacher School 


318, 


Cireular 


ordered from the Su 
Documents, 


Washington 25. 


Copies may be 
perintendent of Govern 
ment Printing Office, 
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India and America 
Continued fror 4 
population of 34.520.000 people What 
even more important, it has created an ur 
millions of 


precedented awakening among 


self-im 
indeed, the key 

It is hoped that 
120.000 


illiterate villagers to a desire for 
Self-help 1s, 
note of the whole program. 
by 1956 the will 


villages with a population of 


proveme nt. 


projects cove! 
74.000 000 
which is about one-fourth of rural dwellers 
of India 


wide network of elementary schools all over 


spreading, among other things. a 


the area 
These community projects constitute the 
Their 


success Is expet ted to inaugurate a new era 


saga of Indo-American partnership 


in the history of Indian education and life 
Altogether, this 
other 


article augurs well for 


American cooperation in 


and ways briefly indicated in this 


the achievement of 
India’s objective of guaranteeing equality 
of rights and opportunity to the common 
There 


through democratic 


man means. 
could be no more worthy cause for part- 
nership between India and America. Every 


effort should be made in both countries to 
see that this partnership is preserved and 


prosperous, 


&7 
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the military personnel 
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progress ol Federal acti 
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certain school problems it had cre 
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but that the period 


Federal Assistance for Schools 


Under Public Law 874 , 


by B. Alden Lillywhite, Associate Director for Federally Affected Areas, Office of Education 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


< ind 
{ d 
Ch nina 
istrict il 
" mm oft re 
the | i! 
' sy 
; pret 
tallati 
eat th 
venat 
hildre 
in 
| ] 
wded 
( it als re 
ited 
tlees consid 
| t the need { 
f CXp t 
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could not be clearly defined Pherefor 
Public Law 815 was enacted { period 
> vears——to June 30, 1952 Publie La 
-— 7 

In the January 1954 issue of School 


Life an article entitled 
described the Federal 


grams authorized by 
second in a series on s¢ 


peared in the 
School Life, dealt 


der Public Law 815. 
scribes what has 


Public Law 874. 











and 874 of the 8lst Congress. 


Vovember 
with 


heen 


“School Prob- 


lems Near Large Federal Installations” 


assistance pro- 
Public Laws 815 
The 


hool assistance 


for Federally impacted areas, which ap- 


issue of 


the scope, 


size, and accomplishments to date un- 
This article de- 


done under 


period ol | vears to June yl). 


-ublic La 374 was 


it was believed that during 


eiven a life ol 


because 
I e experience would show what 
r he act were desirable, and these 
ges could be incorporated into a per- 
inent act before the expiration date of 
f QO. 1954 
lefense activities related to the Korean 


? 
0 


ual 


\ 


flict and the troubled international sit- 


ion created new problems in anumber of 


is alter June 30, 1952, the expiration 
e of Public Law 815. The 83d Congress 

ded that act first for a 2-year period 
June 30. 1954. and then to June 30. 1956. 


the same time Public Law 874 was sub- 
tantially modified and Was extended for 
additional years until June 30, 1956. 


he 


ne of the inequities in the 






Children in 


changes made were designed to remove 
original act. 
its administration, and to adapt 
closely to the 


Fede1 al 


payment formulas more 


ual ht incial burden created by 


yiects 


Ine of the most important of the changes 


| 


new Rantoul Ililinois) elementary 


ge 


eh 


school, 


in Public Law 874 was a provision requiring 


that each school district absorb without 


Federal 


connected children equal to o percent of its 


payment a number ot federally 


non-Federal attendance 


Amendments to the Act 
This provision would have resulted in a 


reduction in the entitlement to Federal 
funds on the part of a number of federally 
ills were in- 


3d Con- 


affected districts, and several 


troduced into the 2d session of the { 


gress to modify or eliminate this provision 
732 which was passed in the 


Publie Law 
closing davs of the session postponed for | 


the effective date of 


vear, until July 1, 1955 
the 3 percent absorption and continued fo 
the 1954 
hility provision which had been in effect 
Also. the 


eligibility 


55 school vear the 3 percent eligi- 
during the preceding L years. 
method of counting pupils for 
purposes under Section 3 that has been in 
effect for the past lL vears was continued fo1 
the 1954 
A number of other 


Public Law 248 were left intact. 


55 school year by this amendment. 


amendments made by 
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assistance of Federal funds authorized by Public Laws 874 and 815. 
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Accomplishments Under Public Law 874 
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budget 
Publ 
] ts dat th 
| — 
wie 
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é ect 
I inv t thi ! 
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Phe un ! 
f 7 i increased f1 ] 
tl OU t t vea th 
r ils tha 
d. reachit i { 
si tl I Only irt of 
as due i! Ccreast l 
{ distri ts The { 
d from an increase in cost 
st 60 percent during the 
Percent of School Children Federally 


Connected 
| ( ( is nificant ft 
nad 19 


chool ment 


act shown i 
the total 


percent oft 


each yeal in federally 


vere children whose par- 


with the 


ents we nnected In some way 
Fed itv, but Federal payments rey 
esent hetween 5 and 6 percent ol 
the innual operating expenses in 
the a listricts. In other words. the 
fede nnected children constituted 
ilmost! fifth of all children enrolled in 
these s while the Federal payments 
nstil a little over one-twentieth 
of these schools’ yearly operating costs 
This sit results in part from the fact 
that the ula in the act relates the Fed- 
eral ent to operating funds pre vided 
i | sources only and not to total 
pe In addition, Federal pay- 
ments a ide at the full local contribu 
tion rate those children who live on 
Federa rtv with a parent employed 
on Fede property—the Section 3 (a) 
catee while only one-half that rate is 


paid for those children whose parents ¢ ither 
live or work on Federal property, but not 
> (b 
Categories of Children 

In the 1952 
he other years, 10 percent of the 
for 


both the Section catevcory. 


53 vear. which is represent- 
ative of 


826.450 


whom payment was made were in the Sec- 


federally connected children 


tion 3 1) category, 80 percent were chil- 


} olume 7 Nu mber ‘ 


Section 3 (b) category. and tl 
rema g 1U percent were hildren t 
S t as a direct result of Federa 
U hose parents ne ther lived no 
worked Federal property—the Section 4 
ca Children in the Section 
ile counted for 20 percent of ill 
Federa payments. whil children in the 
Sect } (b) category accounted for 71 pet 
ntofthe amount paid. This is an avera 


—e , 
deral iment of S65.81 for each ted 


erally connected child. 
Cost Per Child 
The 
cted dist 


iverage pupil cost in the federally 


the 


$178 to $283. or almost 60 pe 


ricts increased over l-vea 


cent, whereas Federal payments have in 


creased from $58 to $75 per federally cor 
nected child, or 30 percent. Both increases 
reflect the growing number of new school 
districts eligible for assistance each year as 
well as the increases in costs in the eligible 
districts It is significant, however, that 


total pupil expenditures over this 4-year 


span lLa¥e increased at double the rate ol 


ACC] 


tov dik ite that incTreastlil 


ts are notal 


nts since 


ice 


these 


ith State a 


ivment i. 


tributa 


d loca! int 
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Federal Operation of Schools Located on 


Federal Property 


I i states State or local fund 

iv be spent fo1 the education of childre 
livit certain Federal properties Pub 
lic Law 874 provides under Section 6 that 

he this situation occurs, the Commis 

kd al i ik¢ uit 

iri nts as al ecessary to pl vide 
edu for the s¢ childre lederally 
ope ited schools have bee enrolling about 
11.000 children each ir ol 24 o1 
Federal roperties alt ist of about three 
million dollars. Table 2 shows the activi 
ties under Section 6 duri the past 3 years 
Summary 

The size and scope of this program each 


{ 


Table 1.—Accomplishments under Public Law 874, school years 1950-51 through 


1953-54 
School years 
ITEM 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Number of districts receiving funds. 1, 183 1.746 2 200 2,560 
Amount of Federal funds received 
| dollars.. 30,181,466.23 44,336,532.80 54,464,982.32 ° 69,450,000.00 


Total current expenditures in eli- 


gible districts.......... dollars.. 520,373,569 
Percent of current expenditures 
from Federal funds............. 5.8 
Total average daily attendance in 
ee ee re 2,925,190 
Average daily attendance of fed- 
erally connected children 517,760 
Percent of total who are Federally 
connected Children............ 17.7 
Average cost per pupil...dollars. . 178 
Average Federal payment per 
federally connected child 
dollars. . 58 


822,240,470 


5.5 
3,845,138 

696,380 
18.1 

214 


64 


1,040, 424,071 


1,389,000,000 


5.2 25.0 
4,456,280 4,902,680 
826,450 921,705 
18.5 18.8 

233 283 

66 75 


Since the original act was approved in September 1950, the Defense Department and other 
Federal agencies had already entered into agreements providing operating funds to some school dis- 


tricts for 1950-517. 
to federally impacted school districts. 


The data for this year include only part of the total program of Federal assistance 
The data for the 1953-54 school year are believed to be sub- 


stantially correct although they were taken from interim reports because final reports had not been 


received from all districts when the table was ma 
2 Data are estimated. 


de. 


Table 2.—Schools operated by the Government on Federal property 


School year 


1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 


Number 
of 
projects 


25 
23 
24 


| Estimated pending receipt of final status reports. 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance 


10,081 
11,595 
11,252 


Cost per 
pupil 


$272.00 
258.81 
252.81 


Total 
expenditures 


$2,742,095.77 
3/000,958.78 
2.844 638.69 


30 








Vir. WARREN. Mr. Brown re the back-to-school statisti 
Mr. BROWNELL. Of course. a fioure it this time have to be 
estimates because the child: I er Dut f1 
the previous experience Vf recast prett ecural \ ind it 
ippears there will be about illion children enrolled in the 
» sé iools this comine chool veat 
This is the 10th vear of sti ht increase in the school pop ila 

tion, and as we look ahead we « see that while this is the highest 
pore yet, the highest peak re | come oth in elementary and 
in secondary education lhe increase this year is about a million 
seven hundred thousand over last yeat kro the tandpoint of the 
teachers, whereas we had hortage of about 112,000 prepared 
teachers this past year, it appears now that we Il have a shortage of 
about 125,000, most of those the elementary school Actually. 
in some areas in the hich school fields ther in oversupply, but 
there is a considerable shortage in the hich sc] ol in such subjects 
as science, home economic ind mathematics and there is a con- 
siderable shortage in some of those fields in hieher edu ition as 
well. The shortage is not uniform all over the country It is 
ereatest in the rural sectio: ind in the small towns because the 
qualified teachers have a way of moving into the vacancies in the 
cities and suburban communities where livine conditions they 
think are a little more attractis 

Mr. Warren. Then actually as the enroll t increases, the short 
age becomes greate 

Mr. BROWNELI Phat is the ition. and if the conditions con 
tinue in reference to the number who leave teaching each vear as 
compared with the number entering teaching, we can look for- 


teachers by 1960 in the neighbor- 
that the conditions 
of work 


other Ways to 


ward to a shortage of elementary 
Now. 


continue because there is 


hood of 250.000 actually. we assume 


will not a great deal oiling on to 


try to recruit more teachers and in relieve the 


shortage. 


Mr. \ ARREN., Thank vou. Mr. Brownell. Now 


this shortage merely numerical or it is also 


Miss Walker, is 


| - / 
juatitative : 


Miss Waker. Well, Mr. Warren, really the answer is yes to both. 
It is a numerical shortage, but teachers are particularly concerned 
over the fact that it is a qualitative shortage as well. We are con 


cerned with the overcrowded classroom conditions that we have 


40 


School Life offers this transcript of the broadcas: 4 


Who Will Teact 


Leaders in Educati 





Miss Waurine Walker, Monsignor Feric 


today. and with what it is going to do to the education of our bi 
and oirls. 

It is estimated that around 56 percent of the children in t 
schools of this 


Many of them are attending schools on half-day sessions. 


Nation are in overcrowded classroon 
Possib 


in estimated million children in the first, second, and third grad 


public 


ire attending schools on half-day sessions. 

One thing that we are having to do, unfortunately, in ordet 
meet the terrific increased schoo! enrollment is to accept son 
people for teachers who do not have the qualifications that w 


should like to have our teachers possess.. We are employing ni 


some substandard teachers who have had only 1 or 2 years 
college preparation for the job, and we know that our school pr 
eram cannot improve without thoroughly qualified teachers i: 


control of the classrooms. 


Vr. WarREN. Thank you. Miss Walker. Now, Father Hochwalt 


do the pr ivate schools face this same problem? 


Warren, 


I can speak more specifically and mor 


1952 


Monsignor Hocuwa tt. The private schools, Mr. 
face the same problem. 
practically, of course, for the parochial schools. In our 
survey we discovered that in 1950 we had 2.850.000 boys and girls 


in our elementary schools. We expect in another of these surve 


taken this year to find that the increase which we found over th 
past 4 years will be just as great. Of course, we turn primaril 
to people in religious life to staff our schools, although there is 
fair percentage of lay teachers, too. But it takes a long time | 
train a good religious teacher, and we’re finding that we don’t hav: 
vocations in the great numbers that we require to fill out thes 
needs; and for us to turn to lay teachers to supply the need is | 
discover just what the two previous speakers discovered, that ther 
aren’t enough lay teachers. Furthermore, when we do identify 
them, we should like to pay them commensurate salaries for tl 

same kind of experience they would have in public school teachin 

We can’t always solve it from either side of the coin, and so we d 


have the same problem, Mr. Warren. 


Now let’s get down to the re 
Let’s fir 


Mr. Warren. Thank you, Father. 
Who can help me with that? 
Mr. Brownell. 


causes of the shortage. 
out basically what’s wrong. 
Mr. Browne... There’s no simple cause for this shortage. | 
One « 


the first reasons is that we have a smaller number of people of t! 


there were, we probably would have-been able to solve it. 
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e it reviews problems currently facing 


Our Children? 


Broadcast to the Nation 


erick Hochwalt, and Samuel Miller Brownell 


teaching age at this time than we have had because of the low birth 
rate in the 30’s; the competition for people of the age going 
into teaching is high with industry and the armed services. and su 
so that actually the supply to draw from is small. 
Now the second reason is that teaching has just not been attrac- 
tive enough to attract as many into teaching as we need. 


Mr. WARREN. Le 


from a salary stand 


stop there. Why isn’t it attractive—you mean 


noimt?/ 


Mr. Brown! Salary 1s one: is the load that 


rticularly, | think, in the elementary school where 


another reason 
eachers have. 
he teachers work with the same group of pupils from early in the 
lay clear through without a break in some of our places and unde: 


What | mear 


sur classrooms are crowded: in many of them, as 


conditions that are not conducive to the best work. 
is this: Some 
was pointed the lighting, the heating, the ventilation, and the 
make it hard to work. ‘They are the kinds of 


ost of our businessmen wouldn't permit for theit 


equipm«¢ nt, generally 
conditions that 


el ploy es am ost of our people wouldn't want to live in at home. 


Mr. WARREN. Father Hochwalt. 


Monsignor Hocuwa.t. Wouldn't this be particularly true, Dr 
Brownell, in the rural situation? For instance, what is there 
to make teaching in a rural situation really attractive? The 
cultural opportunities are not as great as in the large city, and 
certainly, after teachers work hard all day—over the weekend 


they like to relax 


rural communities / 


What is there for them to do sometimes in these 


[hat’s another cause. It’s not just confined to the 


nities \ 


the communities 


Mr. BROWNE! 


rural comm great many of our teachers find that in 
where they live they are not accepted the same 
as other people of their own age, and they feel that they are being 
left out of the chance for social and civic life that they would have 
if they were in other occupations. I think that is a fairly impor- 


tant consideration. 


Miss WALKER. I think + 


tude of the people in a community toward its schools and toward 


at’s true. Dr. Brownell. The very atti 


its teachers has a great deal to do with whether or not young 
people are interested in entering such a profession, and | think the 
attitude of our community in its interest in schools and interest in 
teachers could do a great deal in helping us to find capable young 


people for teaching. I think that is perhaps one of the reasons 


? 
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educators throughout the Nation. 











why vou mentioned the competition factor. Dr. Brownell It is 


a well-known fact that we are losing about 53 percent of the youn 


Now. 


vet that 53 percent into our classrooms we would certainly lessen 


people who prepare in college for teaching. if we could just 


the shortage. 


Vir. WarrREN. Mr. Brownell. 


Mr. Brownect. I would agree to that. | would point out in con 
nection with the numbers that we lo¢e the greatest percentage ol 
We have a much 


larger percentage of those who prepare for elementary teach- 
And | also want to 


those who prepare for high school teaching. 


ine going actually into elementary teaching. 
point out that while we have indicated in answer to your question 
some of the difficulties, | think many of our young people don't 
realize the advantages of teaching, and there are many of them 
If you compare the opportunities and the salaries for young people 
who finish their college today. teaching is really an attractive pro 


fession, and many of our young people don't realize just how 


attractive it is. 


Mr. Warren. Father. 


The 406th broadcast of the Georgetown University Forum discussed the 


topic “Who Will Teach Our Children?” Participants in the radio program 


and later in a telecast were Miss Waurine Walker, President of the National 


Education Associatign; Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and Secretary 
General, National Catholic Education Association; Dr. Samuel Miller 
Rrownell, Commissioner of Education, U. 8. Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare; and Mr. Matthew Warren, Moderator of the Forum. 





ALT hethe hat wouldn t ha 


Hocuw 
Miss Walker thinks ther it nt | ’ new teache! That OUuLa 


Vorfsignot 


this problem of the inet teachl ind lower 
teachers. In order t f i ft tra (nd 
want them, don t re the eh h 
intrude into their privat rT ds to raising the estion a 
is bt here the Want \ i ! n teachn to! se wi 
we practic illy telling the HH é uttack that problem ? 
re because we need t t more ney il 
latively speakir th 
Viss WALKER. Not e { 
r t teacnl are more attractive 
that. with the guidance } 
ine iv t n the later years 
leore once you point o here 
need for teachers, man Hocuwatt. Well, Doctor, do 
le are quite willing to p { ( hink t teachers on the average are 
to meet the need \! that in la ents for the teaching protes 
college preparatory pr t f ' { F ciouslv or uncons tl ? 
ill we have to do is to l yrospect If | , person | would ask mysell 
teacher an opportunit t h yo ruestion and I would ask it very seri 
children In finding the ind the n te s of how the teachers I watch 
un that come in teachi hildre ‘ { lves: Do I want to become a 
nany ol our graduates, ou e student eachet Are teachers happy 
who had thought about | ol teacl 
ing are very happy to make tl ‘tel = \I ROW? Well. I think Miss Walker 
into elementary teachir 1a ‘ thal ral and I would 
nt t that many of our teachers 
Of course the thing th : | i to encourage young people to 
the fact that we're losit part the attitude they have, 
the Manpowel Ituatio scl - tt ra ecenting the positive, the 
loo many of our men ar , out oF that t ry and get out of teach- 
the teaching profession find that iplaining about the things 
those areas in which mer prepal t aren't od 
like vocational agricult 
training or the industrial a he coll \ \\ Miss Walker 
rraduates in those ar pp II 
by a tremendou percent So it look MM WALKEI Yes, I should like to com- 
is if our men are not co} } estion that you have raised. 
ine field in satisfactory 1 \l Wo War II conditions in our 
had d »pped to such a low morale 
Vir. WarrEN. Father tatus 1 eachers and for education that 
| put reat deal of emphasis on what 
\lonsignot Hocuwal | ' . 
: rol the teaching prolession and 
Dr. Brownell, that the pre t pro\ P baad tay by npr ved in orde1 that 
to these men that we « il ike this 1ob af ' 
it our communities conscious 
tractive to them and for tl at I the fact that thev needed to turn their 
professionally rewardir tl e ¢ , prov ng the educational pro- 
that other professions are s and the ilaries of our teachers. 
ie ieee: 0 ieee a \ l 1 k the time has come for us to 
( hasizing the pleasure, the satis- 
ind | think that or a I ittacks : 
aaah nee ee ti ind the joy that can be found in 
hi - vem Of teacher shortage ts t rkit vith boys and girls and with 
people to stay in teachin makin t signif ng peopl And there is this factor: We 
cant enough and attractive ¢ igh so thal recruit for pra¢ tically every other profession 
they don’t drop oul at U resent time our classes when we discuss vocations, 
When you realize that we lose 10 percent of d we miss the greatest opportunity that 
our teachers in the school each year, that i iny profession has by not selling to our 
a terrible waste. If we could get teach bo ind girls in our classrooms the advan- 
ers on the average to stav in teaching 12. tages that could be found in teaching. 
years instead of 10, we would have 24,000 | should like to point out the fact that 


12 





ner ire very excell I ) ~ i 
vhat we would call ad vi 
ht Sa\ Yo u vE I { n tl iss 
es B { voul irt 
very rapidly rotess ré 
ssroom teaching | iiships pe 
tendents. college protessors nd even the 


Commissioner of Edu f the Unit 
States, because Dr. B ell’s own caree 
oints out this advancement factor whicl 
begins with classroon chit 

Monsignor Hocnwattr. The questio1 
really was just a theoretical one, I'll hav 
you know, Miss Walker. because I'm a push 
ver for teachers | think next to 1 
parents the peopl vho had the greatest 


influence on my life were my teachers l 
can remembet a parti ular one when I was 
ouraged me t 


from the 


third orad who 


first 


in the 
take out my 


public library. and whi schooled me 1n my 


library card 
reading for an ensuing 4-year pe riod evel 
h I was no longer in that same teach 
When I think of the great good 


that most teachers hav them 


and the challenge that they have in 


thoue 
ers class. 
confronting 
leading 
these young people along proper avenues 
of thinking, and taste and culture, I think 
it is one of the most challenging professions 
I would like 
I’m afraid it isn’t said loud 


thou r| 


in the world. to say it from 
the housetops. 


nough or otten enough 


Mr. BROWNELL. I just want t ike this 
comment on what Miss Walker said to in- 
dicate that I am still teacher. I don’t 
think that I have advanced from classroom 
teaching. It happens that my classroom 
now is the United States instead of a few 


ssioner 


children, and the job of the Commi 
of Education essentially is one of teaching. 
What we're today is to let 
the people know the proble m and ret them 


they ll do just 


trying to do 


what good 
chal 


lenged by a problem and thereby become 


interested so 
students do anywhere—that is to be 


active to provide the solution. 


Monsignor HocHwa tt. You are not only 
right. Dr. Brownell, but that Miss 


Walker and I are your unoflicial assistants. 


I'd say 


Mr. WARREN. Now we've established the 
fact of the shortage and also the many real 
causes. Suppose we explore a little more 
thoroughly the remedies that we might use 


Who 


to eliminate the shortages. would 


have a comment on that? 
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e the si ! r 
n Wwe { kK 
re 1OW i 


~ ns generally. and 
rt of the respons 
standpoint of teachers | 
i heip this situatio1 
eaching instead of trans 


ipations, by just realiz- 


their service | 


] 


tn tl ad ich to locate promising 


ncourage the m to enter! 


nk that they can make them 


1 


ilified and hence reduce the 

| e keeping school but are less 

ers than thev could be. 

Our s getting qualified teachers, 
ol : who sit in classrooms. 

I tl ts can help in several ways 


Uy let good teachers know 
thal S ippreciated and thus 
make s better satisfied to teach, and 


have no children 


about the 


s who 


the good things 


: as they discuss the 
thools tcomings Thus they can 
ke:tl S re willing to support 
schools itely ind thereby make 
teacl re attractive. Furthermore, | 
t] thy n know and work with teach 
If that and consider them 
is im] eople in the community, that 
ik eat deal of difference. Wow 
itizens rally, of course, can increase 
lay ike staying in teaching mor 
ttract rough the work conditions that 
[ menti irlier and through seeing that 
teacher taken into community life just 
the same ther citizens are taken in. 
I not yne thing that bothers teachers 
a good bit and that is whenever they go out 


ithering the parents start to 


And I’ve noticed that 


in a pub 
talk shop with them. 
they don’t start asking the doctors for medi- 
cal prescriptions and the lawyers for the 


solution to their legal problems, the way 


th } to solve their | 
le S basis it k thats wa 
wl I | ( I Ke teach I re 
ttractiy then I think they should 
see 1 t that it is possible f{ ‘ } s t 
have s tl ‘ 
l I [ : isa real I le i ‘ 
i! I I laces 
\i w ft s| flikel ( l ent 
on what latures can ad There is this 
pre le | ik the retirement situatior 
i d « t kee} eopie 1 te chit ind 
they have pportunity now in som 
State a social security to the pl 
ent ret syste They can also pro 
vide oreater re procity nm the teachin 
requirements Detween States so that 
teache ho move from one State to ai 


other will not be lost to the 


prot ssion 


becaust if the difference in the teaching 


requirements And finally. if they would 
teacher education institutions 
facilities 


onditions that 


provide th 


with the buildings and and 


library and student living ¢ 
are ad juate to encourage young pe ple LO 
79 to teachers colleges and teacher educa 


tion institutions generally. that would help 


i great deal 


Mr. WARREN. Thank you Father Hoch 


walt. 


Monsig those 


are long range pro 


nol HocHWALT. In a sense 


rams, although I sup 


pose most of them could be shortened 


for the present emergency, but I wonder 


whether Dr Brownell would like to say 
something about reaching out and _ in- 
fluencine these young men and youn: 


women who are presently coming out of our 


liberal arts colleges. Perhaps they may 
not want to make a lifetime career of teach- 
ng but they may want to help out in th 
first for the 


doing something 


about that? 


emergency, experience, and 


secondly. to be construc- 


tive. What would you say 


like to comment on 
had coming 


ot college 


would call, 


Miss WaLKER,. I'd 
that to this effect: We hav 
into our classrooms a numbe1 


eraduates from the. what we 


liberal arts field. They have been given a 
summer's course in methods and techniques 
and materials for teaching, and a place then 
in our classrooms to attempt to take over 
the complicated job of teaching. Unless 
we provide adequate supervision and help 


for those teachers they are going to run into 


~ ble = | ' . ) 
t! ti 
f, trate ’ 
“ Iw sav that whx ver ¥ th i 
| i } } t | 
{ tak ( rat tt nas i ha 
re tor te ! i iputt { 
class e sure that 1 ent 1 tive 
ul S Vi hat il 
} 4 vis 
D [ 
tine vy ld i wequa 


that 
nilies whe “¢ ch lere are 


erown and ho might be used in this Lrrie 


W ould you think the Sill 


Yes. | think 
mother probably has the 
ded in knowing 


LAKER 
some Ktent \ 


child psychology that is nee 


I to work with youngsters but quite fre 

quently she does not have the information 
ind material to know how to deal with the 
) I different individualities there in 


regard to intellect. interest ind ability 


With to the 


ou have ol BLA | 


Vir. WARREN rem 


respect 


edies that \ ted here for elimi 


nation of these teacher shortages, has any 


heen done that you can tell 


thing specifi 


Many things. I think 

we have to keep in mind 
orkin 
And in 

Monsignor 


moments ago 


Mr. BROWNELL. 
that’s the thin 
there isnt any pat answer. It 
different 


lines 


that 


along all of thes 


answer to the comment 


Hochwalt 
| see this 


just made a few 


possibility of enrolling ma 


ture college graduates whose children ar: 
in sch | as another one of the promisin 
long-range solutions. We dont have ar 
emergency that were facing We have a 
long-term increase in enrollment that ha 
to be met, And. 1 would just add. the 
answer is not in any single way but in every 
way that has been mentioned here and in 


others to continue increasing the number of 


our qualified teaching staff 


| 
peopie in 


Mr. WARREN. 


that I’m the average listene1 


Let's assume for a moment 
| have three 
children of my own—can you give me con- 


(Continued 


on p. 47) 








Report on Education in the United States—Part II 


Continuation of a report presented at the 17th International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland, by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for Statc and Local School Systems, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(jt \] school district ] tl [ ! ted State 
provide the means LOT exercise ol 


local control and operator 1 the cho 
and for keeping instruct i ervice 
adapted to pupil and co unit need 
Changes and adaptations in t! cal adi 
istrative structure become necessary whet 
Son ial and economic condit I reate edu 


cational needs which exaistil 


unable to meet effectivel 

School district reorganizat has thi 
been a persistent proble especially 1 
rural areas. Significant progr has be 
made and continues to be mac establish 

‘ 
ing improved administrative units by com 
bining small district Into larger one 
Phrough such procedures the ft i 
of school districts in the United States ha 
been reduced since 194 tim 
third. As an example, in one State alk 
the number of districts has been reduc 
during the past o years, fro 10.500 
2.000, The new school districts are esta 
lished on the basis of natural ilterns 
association of the people concerned. Thu 
a typical rural district i illage-centers 
and includes the surrounding open country 
‘ side from which farm people come to th 

village for social and economic purposes 

Despite great progress along these line 
much remains to be done because many dis 
tricts are still too small for best educational 
results. For this reason more than one 
third of the States have redistricting pro 


md seve ral 


grams currently in operatio: 


others are at present considert initiation 


of such programs, 


Developments in School Building 
and Equipment Planning 


\t present the United States faces a gigan 
tic school-building program due largely to 
increased enrollment, population mobility 
school district reorganizatio ind wide 
demands for’an extended and enriched pro- 
gram of education and community services. 

Many of the new schoolrooms and othe: 
facilities are being designed and equipped 


as learning laboratories for pupils rather 





than mere recitation rooms, 
ram of “learning by doing” the size and 
lesi tructional areas and the types 
ind sizes of furniture and equipment for 
ilar classrooms and for the spe ialized 
facilities ch as shops, laboratories, li- 
braries, cafeterias, gymnasiums, and play- 
ds, play an increasingly important 
ein maki learning and teac hing more 
fective 
Plannin school buildings is becoming 
ind more a cooperative procedure. 
School administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, pupils, and lay citizens participate in 
preliminary planning. 


‘ hool b iilding sper ialists in | ederal and 


State Governments and in colleges and uni- 


versities assist local school officials and 


irchitects on such items as floor space, light- 
heating, and sound control. Final de- 
cisions are made by local school district offi- 
ials subject to State regulations. 
\s results of cooperative planning of 


school building and equipment programs, 
irrent progress is being made toward im- 
prove d designs and styles for school build- 
ings and their equipment which should con- 
tribute to the physical development, health, 
comfort, and safety of pupils throughout 


the United States 


Sources of Public School Funds 

Public school funds in the United States 
ire derived from taxation and are used by 
public boards of education for school build- 
ing. buying necessary equipment, and pay- 
ing for the operation of the program of 
education available to children from kinder- 
earten through the 12th grade, or gradua- 
These 


revenues come from taxes levied 


tion from the secondary school. 
taxation 
by local boards of education, by State legis- 
latures, and by the Congress of the United 
states. 
Local 
funds for public schools from local taxes. 


All these local 


purposes total approximately 55 percent of 


boards of education secure local 
revenues for educational 


the entire revenue available for public 


education. 


In sf h a pro- 


In most of the States, the legislatures ap- 
propriate State funds for schools which ar 
distributed to local school districts to help 
These 


State funds amount to approximately 42 


support the program ot education. 


percent of the total cost of public education. 
In obtaining these funds the State legis 
latures levy a variety of taxes, which are 
mostly of the indirect kind and related to 
business transactions. 

Funds appropriated by Congress amount 
to about 3 percent of the total cost of publi 


education. 
Schools in Federally Affected Areas 
The 


districts in areas of 


Federal Government assists school 
the United States af- 
fected by various types of Federal installa- 
tions. In such districts with greatly in- 
creased numbers of children, approximately 
1.500 school building projects have been 
approved for the use of Federal funds to 
house more than 500,000 children. Thus 
far a total of $466,000,000 of such funds 
has been appropriated by Congress for the 
period from 1951 through 1954 to assist 
some 1.000 local school districts in provid- 
ing school housing for children of parents 
who live or work on Federal property, or 
both. 

Payments to 2.500 such districts in the 
sum of approximately $70,000,000 for cur- 
rent operating expenses were made during 
the 1954 fiscal year. Districts are eligible 
to receive funds for each “Federally con- 
nected” child at an approved rate based on 
local costs. Both operating expenses and 


school construction are given assistance. 


Race Segregation in Public Schools 
Unconstitutional 

Recently legal controversies have arisen 
in a few States in the United States involv- 
ing constitutionality of segregation of pub- 
The 
cases were appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
troversies, segregation on account of race 
was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs of the 
equal protection of the laws under the 14th 
Amendment of the United States Consti- 


tution. 


lic school children on account of race. 


In each of these con- 
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The Su ( t May 17. 1954. ii 
rende! ecisio yn this subject stated 
and he issue in the following 

inne! 

1) | ren in pub 1 <4 oOo1s 

} oh he } 
; tie fact i\ lh 
We 
It its opinion on this issu 
the ( ' i appro\ ly from the Su 
reme (¢ i tl State of Kansas in a 
re yn the subject as follows 
S ot iw na 
nal and nta 
} n and to depr 
t t thes would rece 
nara tegrate oo1 system 

The ( held that the plaintiffs were. 
by reaso the segre ration complained of, 
aeprived ne eq ial protection of the laws 
uarantes the 14th Amendment of the 


School Enrollments 


Estimat f enrollments for 1953—54 as 
compa th those for 1952-53 are shown 
in the ne lum! 

TEACHING STAFF 
VMainta g an adequate supply of quali 


ontinues to be an important 


relation to education in the 
We can 


come available from yea 


buy good class 


rooms . ( Ie 


to vear: | e cannot buy devoted and able 
teachers—the ire available only through 
vears of reparation. experience. and high 


> 


statis that the 1953-54 school year 
vas started ith a shortage of about 72.000 
jualified teachers for the elementary schools 
lon \ large proportion of that number 
s need n order to eliminate part-time 


ind the remainder, to replace 


less than standard 


have 
certificati 


Reorganization of local school districts 


into larger administrative units during 1953, 


is in other recent vears. increased the avail- 
ocational education in communi- 


schools had 


provide facilities and personnel for voca- 


ibility of 


ties where been too small to 


tional courses. These larger units made it 
possible for each teacher to serve an in- 
creased number of pupils, which in view of 
the shortage of teachers in some vocational 
fields is an important factor. 
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Estimates of enrollments for 1953-54 as compared with 1952-53 


Year 
“~ hool 
1953-51 1952 
Elementary schools (including kindergartens 
Publi 60 O00 O39. O00 
Private and parochial ; 417.000 , 173.000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 65. 000 61. 200 
Model and practice schouls in teacher training institutions 136. OOF 1. OO) 
Federal schools for Indians 86. TOO $4. 600 
Total elementary ’o%. 931. 300 5. 348, 700 
Ser ondar VY Se } ools 
Public 6. 121.000 6. 197. 000 
Private and parochial 818. 000 T1000 
Residential schools for ex« eptional children 11, 100 1c. Ooo 
Model and practice schools in teac her training institutions and 
preparatory departments of colleges 1+, BOO Oooo 
Federal schools for Indians 7. 500 0 
lotal secondary Oo. 200 7. O28. 400 
Higher education 
niversittes, colleges, professional st hools,. trie luding minior c« 
leges and normal schools » 500. 000 2 100. 000 
otal higher education »00. OOO LOO. OM) 
Private commercial schools 131. 000 131.000 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and univer 
silies Ho. OOO Bo. OOO 
fotal other schools 16. OOO 216. 000 
Grand total 36. 949, TOO 34.9903. 100 


The supply of qualified vocational teach 
ers is still short largely because of the many 
opportunities for employment outside of the 
teaching profession for persons with such 


training. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Increasing numbers of school improve 
ment programs are being instituted by many 
school systems which indicate far-reaching 
implications for the mental health of chil- 
Through in 


staff. 


dren, teachers, and parents. 
the 


teachers are learning more about children 


service educ ation ol school 


how they grow and develop, and what 
methods are most effective in their learning 
motivation. 

Attention is being focused upon ways for 
teachers to establish closer working rela- 
lions with parents through parent-teache1 
conferences, school visitation, parent par- 
ticipation, and other activities involving 
parents in the activities of the school. 

Improvements are also noted currently in 
the inclusion of teachers with the admin- 
istrator in the planning and policy-making 
of the school. All such practices which in- 
volve everybody concerned in the education 
of children offer promising trends and 


progress for the schools. 


mo} 


phasi iT that all 


other promising trer ds is the em 
children of 


learn to read and write Enelish. and to meet 


school age 
the basic needs for parti Ipation in citizen 
ship activities in local, State, and National 
allai ( ontinuing efforts are being madi 
in elementary schools throughout the States 


to make the 
sible to 


curriculum as realistic as pos 
the needs of children in the re 
spective local surroundings. In the interest 
of wider understanding, experiments are at 
present under way to study how, in this 
almost unilingual Nation, children may b« 
taught lo S| eak and read a foreign | inguage 

Changes in agricultural conditions dur 
ing more recent years have increased the 
problem of educating children of migrant 
families. Within respective States a great 


de al has heen done to solve the proble m 


yut much of the difficulty crosses State lines 
Thus a conference was recently held with a 
view to working out cooperative agree 
ments when more than one State is involved 
in the health, education, family. and labo 
problems of the migrant families. 

The elementary schools today face an 
urgent need for increased numbers of quali- 
fied teachers. It is in the elementary schools 
that the high birthrate of recent years is 


now being reflected. 
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Heads Project to Aid High Schools 
Go: \N JONES. fo Dir | Another ol tive of the project will be 
tructi Orgar ‘ th colleges ind chools ol 


1) | ol State ane deter! i! what is 
(){ f .dueat ration of secondary 
ilo range stud I ( I teachin economie 
incement of S¢ | 

Lhe purpose ot the l | use he find ind tl 
ind propose wa to [ i other agencies and asso 
riving economic instruct iti ( erned with economic educa 

In defining the objective the stud tio n ft preparation ol instructional 
Dr. Jone ivs that it » f teria d in the promotion of their use 
out what knowledge and | ind sal mdat chool 

ssential to economic cot tel it | he ! program ill be financed 
search for the per hic] nd tn ! ( tributions and grants trom 
eredients of our econ t can be ndustry. foundations. labor. 
igreed upon as being essent r all cl ind ind duais The entire organization 
zens to know. ‘ function through the National Associa 

“At this time Dr. Jo l there i Secondary School Prin ipals, i 
no agreement by either icators or the lepart nt of the National Education As- 
public on what essential nimum e ition The National Better Business 
nomic education for all citizens shoul Bureau will sist in obtaining necessary 
clude and. therefore. no eement on what nds and provide liaison between educators 
should be taught.’ business lay groups. 

Phe study will propose | much of Dr. Jones had directed the secondary 
what is agreed to be tial can be hools program for the Office of Educaticn 
effectively taught in secondary schools nee LO4 Mrs. Julia F. Frere, who had 
do this the group will need the judgments rked with secondary school specialists 
of experienced school administrators n the Office of Education for many years. 
teachers, and curriculum consultants and ympanied Dr. Jones in his transfer to the 
the views and opinions of the community’s Council for Advancement of Secondary 

iatior Ine. 


cruizens, 





it the Office of Education farewell to Dr. Jones, left to right: Mrs. Jones; Dr. Jones; 
J. Kenneth Little, Deputy Commissioner of Education; Mrs. Julia F. Frere, Secretary 
to Dr. Jones; and J. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools, Office of Education. 


1G 





The Case for and Against the 
Carnegie Unit 


(. It encourages a rigid schedule of sub 
iects and classes. wl ich makes needed 
innovations in the high-school progran 


difheult. 


D. Since colleges have been slow to as- 
sign credit to certain functional subjects, 
the Carnegie Unit handicaps the addition 
of such subjects to the high-school cur- 
riculum. This causes‘many pupils need- 
ing instruction in th¢se fields to avoid 
them. 

Ek. It gives undue emphasis to the time 
served, to subjects and to textbooks, with- 


out appropriate emphasis on amount 


learned in subjec ts. 


F. It fosters the assumption that all 
Is can acquire the same minimum 
sunt of learning o1 subject mastery in 

i given period of time, thus encouraging 
well-endowed pupils to loaf and requiring 
those less well-endowed to attempt to 
achieve the impossible and thus suffer 
possible failure. 
G. It assumes that all pupils must earn 
the same number of credits to be grad- 
uated from high school, but makes no 
allowance for what pupils already know 
before they begin the study of a subject 
or how much they have learned when the 
credit is granted. 

H. The credits and units earned repre- 

sent a vast variety of scholastic accom- 

plishments and teaching skills; units and 
diplomas cannot be equal though the 


quantitative values suggest that they are. 


I. It provides no uniform means for 
measuring such qualitative learnings as 
social adjustment, moral and ethical de- 
velopment, leadership, attitudes, work 
experience, civic competence, and a va- 
riety of other essential and valuable 
human objectives. 

J. It has discouraged the use of reliable 
tests and other instruments that may 
reveal the progress pupils have made 
toward desirable learning objectives, that 
may indicate the elements in which they 
are deficient or need strengthening, and 
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f cree t which de 
{ t ly i | 
| t | formati I 
to establish 
ng that tl 
( supplie 
\ 7 is dise ived 
rye S ime ts é 
has placed s 
ubjective 1 ks 
| I} | t has tended to oive 


too 11 ind emphasis to the role of 

it has not recog 
ot evaluation as al 
id learning 


teacning al 


Mm. 4 ed the notion that pupils 
I | to get enough credits 

btair diploma Consequently. 
ipils to achieve the required 
ition units in a shorte1 

time a iclined to regard their 


ition as over when they 


I 
\ I cy toward credit accelera- 
encourages a “Thank Heav- 
over!” attitude. Real 
easu f rowth would focus on 
i : ect matter and other de 
sired « tives rather than on accumu- 
( egie Units or credits. 
The American School 
The 1 e you pass a school pause a 
moment t nk what that school means to 
humanit Recall the long dark centuries 
when the masses were kept in ignorance 
when greed and oppression ruled the world 
with an iron hand. From the very begin- 


ning ot n s strugele for knowledge, self 


respect, and the recognition of his inalien- 
able rights, the school has been his greatest 
ally We refer to the school as “ccommon” 
because it belongs to us all; it is ourselves 
working together in the education of our 
children. But it is a most uncommon insti- 
tution. It is relatively new. It is democ- 
racy’s greatest gift to civilization. Through- 
out the world, among upward struggling 


peoples, wherever parents share in the as- 
pirations of their children, the American 
common school is being copied. Let us 
cherish and improve our schools. 

From a pamphlet on the dedication of the 
Brentwood Elementary School, Mad River 


Tow nship, Ohio. 
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’ { hel I 
it) 

Mr. BRowNeLt. Yes. I would go right 
to the Superintendent of Schools and 
out what t situation 1s first 11 ference 
teachi ‘ juse it varies so much fi 
ommunity to « nunity Then | would 


find out what are the things that are bei 


done The Chambers of Commerce in some 
places are already carrying on programs 

see about housi ind things of that sort 
Parents can iulso' do something to be 


ol help I know some places where pat 
ents are assisting at the noon lunch period 
to make the day of the teacher an easie1 
one. In other places they have other kinds 
of programs, su h as providing a room to! 


a teacher that will be most helpful. 


Public Law 874 


(Continued trom p. 39) 


Federal 


a small 


year has been substantial The 


payments, while constituting only 
portion of the total operating budgets, have 
helped these school districts to provide 


for the 


pupils as well as for their own children. 


normal programs influx of new 


Mr. Warren. TI ' Miss Walker 
\] \\ | sl Ke ft see the 
tl l \ ike t! ( a 
~ ~ sta I 
j ( fea | ~ na 
\ W | ti “ 
ris ire { tel tT 
fess 
\I \\ 1! LIA Mi \\ Lik ! 
\I Hochwalt 
\l Hoc! 1 think {s I 
‘ resently a t take an interest 
in tl lr. A. program should do so; and 
he they si ld remember that 
they he positive as well a negative 
ibout the parent-teacher relationship | 
dont tl k teachers are happy to hear lit 
nies complaints all the time They 
would like to he il the happy side oft it too 
[That would be very encouraging, I think. to 
the teachers of America 
Mr. Wari Thank you 


This would not have been possible in many 
iffected districts without assistance 
Federal 
districts depend on the 


ol the 
Government, A few 
I ederal 


all of their local income 


from the 
school 
grants for almost 
little or no taxable 
hederal 
total 


nave very 


districts the 


because they 


property. In some 


erants exceeded 50 percent ol the 


operatin budgets, and in a few cases they 


excet de d i > percent, 


Office of Education Conference on Exceptional Children 


Eighty leaders from more than 30 States, representing the various fields of 
specialization in the education of handicapped and gifted children, concluded 
a 5-day conference in Washington, D. C., the last week in October. 

Sponsored by the Office of Education, the conference considered implica- 


tions of a 3-year study on Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 


tional Children. 


The study, planned to improve teaching standards for the more than four 
million school-age exceptional children in the United States, was conducted by 
the Office of Education, with special support of the Association for the Aid of 


Crippled Children, New York City. 


Romaine Mackie, Director of the Study, and Chief, Exceptional Children 
and Youth, Office of Education, announced that numerous publications will 


report the findings of the study. 


A “Creed for Exceptional Children” presented to the Conference by Dr. Leonard Mayo, 
Director of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, was accepted by the Conference. 


The creed appears ou the back cover page of this issue. 
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How Can We Hi () 7 : 

Viutual Understandir [ \ 
Complete, New York ‘ 
Public Schools, 1954 \ ( \ 

Address: National Cil sf : x _ 

2 West 45th St.. New \,orl N.} 

INTRODUCTION To AM pu ) Pa R. M 
and William S. Vincent \ York. Met Hill Book Cor 
pany. Ine., 1954 135 Vet I ‘ | 
$4.75. 

Lire PLANNING For Ce STUD s Hill l, Reill 
New York, Harper & Brother 1954 L/ . $2.00 

VIEASUREMENT AND EVA ON For THE | MENT SCHOOI 
Pexscuer: With Implication lor Corrective Procedures. By 
Theodore ir Torgerson ¢ i (, l t saci Idi § Ne York 
Phe Dryden Press, 1954 IS9p. Illu $4.90 

PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS teport of the Fourth National Con 
ference on Physicians ma Schools septet er 0—-October 2 
1953, Highland Park, IIL... / ed by Fred V. Hein and Donald A. 


Dukelou Chicago. III \ rican Medical Association. Bureau 
of Health Education, 1954 LO3 p 


SCHOOL AND COMMUN Second ditior By Kdward G 


Olsen New York. Prentice-H Ine.. 1954 34 p. $5.75 
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New York. McGraw-Hill Boo Company Ire 1954 18 p. 
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the Assistance of the Advis ry (.ommittee on Publications. 
[n.p. | The Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 1954. 


Ll p. (Volume 51.) $1.00 Address: Business Manager. John 
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of Childhood Education. Washington. D. ¢ Association For 
Childhood Education International. 1954 29 p. If us ( Re- 


print Service Bulletin No 0 cents. 
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BeTTER TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Marvin D. 


Ileorn. Richard A. Houseman, and Jim R. Schunert. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954. 525 p. Illus. $4.25. 


BuiLpInc A PHILosopHuy OF Epucation. By Harry S. Broudy. 
New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 480 p (Prentice-Hall 


Kducation Series.) $6.65. 


Cuitp Psycuo.Locy. By Arthur 7. Jersild. Fourth Edition. 


New York. Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1954. 676 p. 0. 

Kk; DUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN; Elementary School Curricu 
lum and Methods. By Fay Second Edition. New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1954. 628 p. Illus. $5. 


Adams. 


\ History oF ADULT EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: 
University Extension and the School of General Studies. By 
lohn {ngus Burrell. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1954. lll p. $2.50. 


How Can Citizens HeLp THEIR ScHoots? A Challenge to 
Action. New York, National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 1954. 22 p. Illus. (Working Guide No. 1.) (Ad- 
dress: 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 
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Know Your CHILDREN IN ScHoot. By Lucy Sprague Mit- 
chell, Claudia Lewis, Virginia Schonborg, Ruth A. Sonneborn, 
and Dorothy Stall. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
188 p. Illus. $3. 

MEASUREMENT IN Topay’s ScHooirs. By C.C. Ross. Revised 
by Julian C. Stanley. Third Edition. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. 185 p. Illus. 


$6.65. 
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